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separate this group much farther from the vertebrates than was 
customary when most of the evidence was derived from the com- 
parative anatomy of the adults. 
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THE USE OF COPPER BY THE DELAWARE 
INDIANS. 

BY CHARLES C. ABBOTT, M.D. 

IN the American Antiquarian of November, 1884, Mr. Edwin 
A. Barber, speaking of the Indians of Pennsylvania, re- 
marks : 

" The copper age is represented by a few specimens of copper 
implements which have been discovered in different localities ; 
but these could scarcely have been produced by the Lenni Lenape 
tribe. They were doubtless obtained from the ancient miners of 
Lake Superior, or at least were the remains of the industry of 
the mound-building race, which had found their way into Penn- 
sylvania." 

Referring in 188 1 to the use of copper, by the New Jersey 
tribes, I also expressed the opinion that it was " not improbable 
that all the copper articles found along the Atlantic coast, were 
brought from western localities." 1 A careful re-survey of many 
localities where ordinary Indian stone implements occur in abun- 
dance ; and correspondence with collectors in various portions of 
New Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania now convince me that the 
use of copper, as implements and ornaments, was much more 
common than I supposed, and that among our Delaware Indians 
were many coppersmiths. 

In the fifteenth annual report of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology, Professor Putnam describes two exam- 
ples of copper spears, of which he says, while " these spear-heads 
closely resemble one in the State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin," yet they differ in the important feature of having smooth 
edges, while the Wisconsin specimen has a serrated point. These 
were both made " from a mass of native copper, hammered into 
shape, as shown by several small laminations which can be dis- 
tinctly traced." 

From the same locality a third example has been found (Fig. 1) 

1 Primitive Industry, p. 413. Salem, Mass., 1881. Geo. A. Bates. 
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which does not differ in any important feature from the preced- 
ing except that it has a smoother 
surface, and appears to have been 
ground or polished, after being 
brought to its present shape, by 
hammering. 

Associated with the three 
spears was a small celt differing 
in no respect from scores of such 
objects found in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. The illustra- 
tion (Fig. 2) represents the speci- 
men, of actual size, and needs 
no detailed description of the 
object. Suffice it to say that the 
evidence of its having been ham- 
mered into shape is as patent as 
in the examples of spear-heads 
described by Professor Putnam. 

Recently I have had the op- 
portunity of examining a large 
collection of Indian antiquities, 
made in the neighborhood of 
Reading, Penn., and about 
Bristol in the same State. In 
this collection are several copper New Jersey. 
objects, all of which are of patterns that have already been found 
and described from other Atlantic seaboard localities. They are 
of much interest, however, as showing that more of such objects 
were in use than has been supposed, and proportionately as the 
number found here increases, does the probability of their having 
been brought from a distance decrease ; for there is found both 
in Eastern Pennsylvania and in New Jersey, a very considerable 
amount of -native copper. Indeed one mass weighing over one 
hundred pounds has been found in Somerset county, New 
Jersey. 

Besides celts and spears there have been found many orna- 
ments of copper, which clearly showed that they were made by 
the same hammering process ; and the character of the metal 
showed, in many cases, that it was identical with the nodules of 




Fig. 1. — Copper spear from Trenton, 
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impure native copper found in this region, and not, therefore, 
metal derived from the Lake Superior region. 

When the Delaware and Raritan canal was dug, in 1832, there 
were found many skeletons of Indians during the course of the 
excavations. About the wrist bones of many were narrow bands 
of hammered copper, and some large crescent-shaped ornaments 
were also found. In one instance a grave was opened which con- 
tained a nodule of native copper weighing thirteen ounces. 

This information was derived from a gentleman who saw many 
of the objects mentioned, and who carefully examined the skele- 
tons and grave contents as they were brought to light. 

Although the specimens have long since been lost, their identi- 
fication as copper objects of Indian manufacture was carefully 




Fig. 2. — Copper celt from Trenton, New Jersey. 

made ; and as this is information not readily obtained and has a 
distinct bearing upon the question of the use of copper among 
our Indians, it is worthy of being put upon record. 

In the many small collections of Indian relics made in different 
localities that I have examined, I find that one or more celts, 
spears, arrow-points, bracelets, rude beads or fragments of sheet 
copper are sure to be found, and a tabulation of these objects, 
and the information derived from correspondence, gives the fol- 
lowing results : 

Celts, 11; spears, 5; arrow-points, 8; bracelets, 13; beads, 
70; fragments of metal, 21 ; in all, 128 objects. When we con- 
sider how small a chance there is of such objects being found, 
and what a small proportion of such as are recovered come to 
the knowledge of archaeologists, it is a most reasonable presump- 
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tion that the Indians had a more familiar knowledge of copper 
than merely as a material, ready- wrought, which they could only 
procure through barter with far distant tribes. 

There is yet another feature which should be briefly dwelt 
upon. Among the fragments, so-called, of hammered copper, are 
several which have every appearance of being unfinished objects. 
One is, I think, intended for a finger ring, such as those from 
Ohio, described by Professor Putnam ; and another strongly sug- 
gests those curious large ear-rings of which that author found so 
many specimens in recent mound explorations. 

It would appear, then, from an examination of the copper 
objects found in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, that the weight 
of probability is strongly in favor of their home manufacture ; 
and the similarity of the forms to those taken from areas where 
mounds occur is another fact in favor of the rapidly growing im- 
pression that the builders of these earth-works and the Indians 
of the coast were essentially one people. 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 

editors: a. s. Packard and e. d. cope. 

Just and courageous criticism is necessary to the main- 
tenance of excellence in all departments of human activity. An 
indisposition to submit to it on the one hand and a fear to exer- 
cise it on the other, are sure indications of the weakness or 
decay of an important element of character. Even unfair criti- 
cism, bad though it be, is better than none, as it gives indication 
of life, and is sure to be itself corrected in the end. The 
attempt to suppress criticism is an unwise proceeding, which will 
react on its authors. It is better to " make a clean breast," if 
need be ; and if facts do not require it. this also can be made 
plain. The force of just criticism is not weakened by suppression, 
but is rather increased in energy ; while the expression of it 
draws the fire and silences the gun of the critic. It is a great 
error to confound criticism on behalf of the truth with personal 
hostility, yet it is an error by no means rare. To occupy a per- 
fectly judicial attitude towards our own productions requires 
some moral elevation, which all men do not attain to. Unjust 
criticism, indeed, is ground for complaint against the critic. 



